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e ordinary 


London, January 16, 1816. 


Sir,—I am exceedingly obliged to you 
| for your Letter of the 4th of November, 









| this ex- “and for the Volumes of your valuable 
quired by = work, which you have been so good as to 
nd on the @ send me. No time will be lost in sending 
essed of a 3 to your friend the things which you desire 
be a oa to have sent to him for you. Before this 
) ‘ can reach you, you will, in all likelihood, 
ntry, the ~ have seen, in, or from, the pages of the 
condition aman Register, that a plan has been resolved on 
ating, on fe to defeat the wishes of all those, who, by 
xtensive; ame whatsoever motives actuated, and by what- 
ngenuity, | soever engines they may work, are desi- 
ad jde:an rous to keep America and all the world, 
wetion of but especially America, ignorant of what 
odrawing | és passing in England. 
redit, of In the meanwhile I am exceedingly gra- 
debt, of | tified by the contents of your letter. It 
ive and 1s impossible for me not to be proud at 
f patro- hearing what you say of the circulation of. 
ndertak- | my essays throughout your country. The 
alth and © fact is some compensation for past, and an | 
encouragement to future, exertion. But, 
e public { am, if possible, still more pleased with 
nd good | the intelligence, that you * have collected 
invite a | ** the materials, necessary to write to me, 
he Uni- | ‘ publicly, a Letter that shall exhibit to 
| which **me a great variety of Statistical facts, 
iberties, ** which you hope will be useful in both 
e witha “‘ countries ; and that you shall word the 
an im- ** said Letter, with the fear of God before 








es, and “ your eyes, for yourself; and with the 
idepen- “fear of God and the Attorney General 
ed and “* before your eyes, for me.” Be assured, 

- that, as far as my ability goes, your matter 
ts, my shall not be seed sown in barren soil; and 
that vothing which I am able to do, and 
SON. dare do, shall be left undone to communi- 






cate to the people here the facts, which it 
i$ your intention to publish. 

fam not at all surprised, that the Cos- 
edek faction, amongst you, is now cut 
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down. The events in Europe; the treat- 
ment of the French under the Bourbons; 
the restoration and the acts of the Pope; 
the famous work of Ferdinand and _ his 
Monks; the butchery of the Joyal Pro- 
testants in France, who, like your Cos- 
sacks, put up thanksgiving and made tri- 
umphal processions for the restoration of 
the descendants of Charles the 8th and 
Louis the 14th. These things, and some 
others that I will defaz/ in another place, 
must have made your Cossacks hide their 
heads for shame, if shame had not long 
been a stranger to them. I am glad to 
hear you say, that the feveralists are not 
to be confounded with these people. It 
would have been shocking indeed if great 
numbers of sensible and virtuous mea, 
bred up in the very lap of liberty, could 
have been, by party prejudice and animo- 
sity, carried to so disgraceful a length, In- 
deed, I am quite satisfied, that, though 
party spirit must always exist in America, 
the events in Kurope, and especially the 
condition of some European countries, if 
properly made known there, will, in a ver 
few years, not leave in your Republic a 
single man, who will dare openly to hold 
principles hostile to those institutions, 
which have produced you so much happi- 
ness in peace, and which have led you un- 
}hurt through the fiery trial of war. To 
| do this, in part, at least; to make your 
countrymen well acquainted with what 
passes here; with the state of this coun- 
try; with measures, motives, intentions,» 
' characters, aud views; with the very pegs 
_and wires of the machine; shall be one of 
my principal objects. Something of the 
manner, in which this is to be done, has 
been stated in former Numbers of the Re- 
gister ; the remainder of the plan will be 
hereafter fully detailed. 

In my former letter to you I gave you 
some information about our press. I told 
you the state in which the London press 
was. I explained to you how the country 
news-papers acted as gutters to convey 
about, or distribute, the emptyings of 
these grand sewers ef falsehood and base- 








ness. I promised more fully to describe 
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some of the principal actors in these 
scenes; that is to say, to mame them and 
their employers, to specify the mode and 
the amount of the remuncration of some 
of the leading literary hirelings ; in short, 
to exhibit to you the English press in ts 
true colours. ‘This promise I shall fulfil 
in due time. and, | trust in ** grand style.” 
The history of this press will be far more 
amusing than that of Jonatuan WILp, or 
of any other of those knights of the posi 
or the pad, whose adventures have at once 
entertained and shocked mankind. 

But, for the present, | shall confine my- 
self, as to the press, to the noticing of a 
singular turn, which things have taken 
since my last letter to you. I then told 
you, that a state of things was approach- 
ing, which would make people feel ; and 
that, in spite of the press, fecling would 
open their eyes. Though it is only six 
mouths and two weeks since Ll wrote to 
vou, this state of things has already ar- 
rived. This has produced an inclination 
in great numbers of people to hear what I 
have mow to say; and this inclination in 
their leaders has led the conductors of a 
great part of the news-papers in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland to commit 
acts of piracy upon me, as audacious and 
base as any of the acts of piracy ever com- 
mitted by the pirates of Barbary, or the 


pirates of any other nation. Iw short,’ 


there arc, | believe, more than ene hun- 
dred news-papers in this kingdom, the 
proprietors of which now owe, in part, the 
bread they cat to my pen. To be the 
means of assisting in the feeding of these 
menu aud their hundred families is, at first 
sight, a pleasing reflection: but, upon se- 
coad thought, it is neither moral nor hu- 
mane to aid im the support of robbers ; 
and, perhaps, of all the robbers that ever 
existed, literary rebbers are the most to 
be detested. 

Some of these pirates regularly take my 
essays, as they come out, and republish 
them entire, with date, signature aud all : 
and, as their papers contain advertise- 
ments, pad paragraphs, list of bankrupts, 
tittle-tattle, and news besides, they can 
sell their papers for little more than half 
the price of mine, and can supply, by 
means of inserting my essays, all sorts of 
readers at once. Others take the essays and 
leave out the name, leaving their readers 
to suppose, that they originate with them. 
solves. Othors insert the essays with the 









name, and, haviug thus provided for those 
whom they know to be the sensible part 
of their readers, they insert, in their own 
name. some dozen or twe of lines contain- 
ing mere personal abuse of me. This lat- 
ter is a bait for the foolish and corrupt ; 
and thus, they secure the custom of the 
whole circle. But, there Is one, who in- 
serts the whole of my essays under a false 
name. This paper is published at Read- 
ine, and is called the Mercury. The God 
Mercury is said, | believe, to have had the 
protection of robbers committed to him ; 
and, really, this paper seems to be worthy 
of the patron whose name it has chosen. 
There are, perhaps, 400 or 500 proprie- 
tors of periodical publications in your Re- 
public; and, though to become a beggar 
in that country would be dreadful to think 
of, | verily believe, that there is not one 
out of the 500, who would not rather beg 
his bread from door to door, than gain it 
by means like those by which these mena 
are gaining their bread from me. 

If, indeed, it was, or ever had been, a 
practice with me, to steal from other pub- 
lications, the case would be different ; 
but, this is what I have never done in the 
whole course of my life. Ll never take 
even an extract from any original matter, 
except for the purpose of commenting 
thereon ; and, upon all occasions, Ll name 
the author, or the work. Besides, L have 
no advertisements, | have never in my 
life, received money for inserting any 
thing in this work. I am compelled to 
make my work /A/gh-priced, having no 
other means of obtaining a re-imburse- 
ment for my expences, to say nothing of 
remuneration for my time and Jabour. 
Under such circumstances, is it not base 
to the last degree, to commit those acts of 
piracy, of which I have spoken above? 

I ought to feel, and 1 really do feel, 
great satisfaction, at seeing that the publie 
sentiment have induced these men to pi- 
rate upon me; and thus to become the 
trumpets of him, whom, for so many years 
the far greater part of them have been 
abusing. But, l can allow them no share 
of the merit of doing the good. ‘That 
same self-interest, which before induced 
them to be calumniators, has now made 
them pirates. The same motive, from 
which they endeavoured to murder my 
reputation, has now induced them to steal 
my property. I[t certainly isa proud re- 
flection, that the public feeling has, at 
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last, induced the former opponents of my 
opinions to become the circulators of those 
very opinions; but, though a particular 
hive may justly be proud, that the supe- 
rior ilavour of its honey has attracted all 
the wasps and drones of the vicinage, if 
does not follow, that the bees should not 
dislike, and endeavonr to drive off, the 
wasps, who, if left to themselves, would 
rob the hiv 
their skill and labour. I shall endeavour 
to drive off these literary wasps, by legally 
securing the copy-right of my 
seeing that to all restraints ** beyond the 
letter. of the law” they are wholly insen- 


Cssay Ss 


sible. 
** What! some corrupt slave will ex- 
claim,”’ it is gain, then, that you have in 


* view, after all your professions of desire 
to promote the public good!” And, he 
may repeat the sentiment of Sir Vicary 
Gibas, that a man ought to be more se- 
verely punished for writing what is called 
a libel, when he derives ** base ducre’’ 
from his writings. I beg vou, Sir, to pay 
attention to this ; because you will find, 
that it strikes at the root of all liter rary 
independence; that it aims at the degra- 
dation of literary talent, and at the extin- 
guishment of all liberty as far as the press 
is concerned. 

[ will leave you to determine, whether 
those who plead at the bar be wholly di- 
vested of all objects of gain, because 
that is a point upon which | will not trust 
my pen, on this side of the Atlantic. 
But, Sir, what moves the physician to visit 
the sick 3 ? What moves the priest to admi- 
nister the Sacrament? In both cases a de- 


sire to do others good may have great | 


weight; but, the physician takes his fee, 
and the priest his salary, or his fees, or 
both. The physician and the priest will 
tell you, that they and their families must 
eat and be clad. And must not you and 
land our families eat and be clad? ‘The 
physician and the priest Will tell us, that 
mere food and covering are not a sullicicnt 
reward for the exertion of their talents. 
And, are you and I and our families ta be 
content with mere food and covering asa 
reward for the exertion of our talents? 
But, it will be said, that we profess to 
hace publ ic good principally in view. 
And does not the priest more especially 


profess to have public good principally in 


view? ‘The physician and the priest (in 
your country), as well as you andi ten- 
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der the use of our talents to the public, 
leaving to that public to accept of it, or 
not, as it may choose, upon the conditions 
which we prescribe: but, there is this dis- 
tinction in favour of literary talent, that, 
while the physician and the priest are em- 
ployed from necessity, whether real or 
imaginary, those who avail themselves of 
the use of our talent do it from mere 
choice, unurged by any necessity either 
imaginary or real. 

lf a writer were to publish a book of a 
few pages and make the price of it a thou- 
sand pounds, no one would have a right to 
find fault. Lt would be worth the thousand 
pounds a copy, or it would not. Ifit was, 
it would be sold; if not, no one would 
buy it. In cither case uo injustice would 
be done to any body. ‘There is a small 
pamphlet now published ian London, con- 
taining instructions how to destroy rats, 
the price of which is a guinea. ‘This pame 
phiet has, and professes to have, public 
good for its object. But, nobody has yet 
thought of accusing the author of being 
actuated by a love of ‘* base éucre,” 
though it is clear enough that he did not 
rightly understand his own interest; for 
the price of 2s. would have brought him 
much more money as a reward for his dis- 
covery. 

We have, and so have you, I dare say, 
patents for discoveries of all sorts. ‘These 
discoveries really are frequently of great 
national importance. But, do not the pa- 
tentees keep the benefit of them, as much 
as possible, to themselves? Is it not the 
very object of the patent to enable them to 
Do they not sedd the permission 
use their discovery? Do they not 
punish those, who pirate upon them? 
And has there ever been any just man who 
reproached them for this; who, on this 
account, accused them of a want of public 


do this ? 
to 


spirit; or, who laid to their charge a 
pursuit of ** base lucre 2” But, why 


need we go farther than the law of copy- 
right itself, as it exists in America as well 
asin England? By this law, the principle 
contend for is fully sanctioned ; and 
shall it be said, that a man is actuated by 


a love of base lucre, because, in acting 


upon this principle, he endeavours to ob. 
tain something beyoud food and raiment ? 
It was one of the greatest glories of Eng. 
land that Porg became rich by the labours 
of his mind. 

But, besides all these aeeenates there 
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is one of still greater force; namely, that 
by a man’s securing to himself eas® and 
plenty from the labours of his mind, he 
also secures to himself the best possible 
protection against the temptations to sub- 
ject that mind to trammels. Had not 
Johnson and Burke been needy men, do 
vou think, that the former would have 
written in favour of the Stamp-Act, or the 
latter against the first dawning of the Re- 
volution of France? Both, by industry 
and economy, might have possessed large 
fortunes, and enjoyed perfect indepen- 
dence; and both, at their death, relieved 
their country from the payment of a pen- 
sion. It is, therefore, for the interest of 
society at large ; it is for the interest of 
the rights and liberties of mankind, that 
all literary men, and more especially those 
whe write on the sabject of what is ge- 
nerally called politics, should receive 
from the ynublic, freely paid them, the fill 
worth of their labours; and it is very 
clear, that the richer they become, from 
this spontaneous source, the better it must 
be for the public to whom they address 
their writings; because they are hereby 
stimulated to farther exertions, and are, at 
the same time, made proud in their inde- 
pendence. 

The value of a book, a pamphlet, or pa- 
per, if these be left to work their way, 
unaided, on the one hand, and unchecked, 
on the other, by the government of a 
country or by its agents, will be sure to 
be speedily ascertained, If this value be 
very small, the writer must, and onght to 
be, as a writer, poor; but, if the value be 
very great, ought he rot to be rich? We 
set no bounds to the riches of merchants 
or farmers or land-dealers or loan-makers. 
We say that Jodges, Governors, and Of- 
ficers of State should be weél paid. And 
why? That their purity may be preserved, 
that their dignity may be upheld. And 
why not apply this sound and excellent 
reason to literary men, when the latter 
desire to possess nothing but the fruits of 
their own earnings?) Why grudge them, 


and them only, that which their talents | 


bring them without the aid of any govern- 
ment, or any tax-gatherer? Your Presi- 


pent, in his dignified, elegant, aud modest 
message of the 5th of December, recom. 
mends the establishment of a “ National 





ey Without which 
ty cannot be fully 





“enjoyed or long preserved.” — Useful 
as such a seminary may possibly be in 
securing the object here contemplated, I 
much question, whether great spontaneous 
reward to literary talent, and the conse- 
quent independence of individual writers, 
are not of much greater importance to the 
cause of freedom. It is said, that the per- 
sons employed in the high offices of go- 
verunment, ought to have large salaries, 
because, otherwise the nation would not 
secure the services of all the most able 
men. And, why should it? Why should 
not some, at least of the able men, be left 
to watch over the people’s rights, and to 
instruct them in these rights, through the 
channel of the press? And, why should 
not these able men become as rich, and 
be held in as high estimation, as the of- 
ficers of governmeut? 

To return, for a moment, before I con- 
clude, to my particular case; I am re- 
solved, if the Jaw will bear me out, to put 
a stop to the piracy, of which I complain. 
Yet, that no one may have just grounds to 
accuse nie of any thing like selfishness 
or illiberality, [ hereby offer to give any 
body permission to re-publish in any news- 
paper, out of London, any part of, or all, 
that I publish in the Register, provided 
that the proprietor of such news-paper 
agree before-hand to pay ten shillings a 
week for such permission, the contract 
ceasing at any time that such proprietor 
shall choose. I do not include this pre- 
sent Letter, which they have my free cou- 
sent to insert for nothing. 

Were I to consult solely my interest, I 
should grant no such permission. But, at 
any rate, if the permission be not worth 
this trifle to a proprietor of a news-paper, 
he can hardly say that the prohibition will 
deprive him of any thing. That which is 
not worth his buying at the price of ten 
shillings, can, surely, never be worth bis 
stealing. Fither the-readers of his paper 
will desire the insertion of my Essays, or 
they will not. If the former, he must de- 
rive advantage from the insertion; if the 
latter, he suffers no injury from not in- 
serting them, and he has only to stick to 
the sale of his own property, leaving me 
in quiet possession of mine. All this is 
so reasonable and so fair, that, really, un- 
less those persons trump up some doctrine 
about “a right of search,” which is to 
Justify them in impressing my Essays 
inte their service, I cannot see what 
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- they can have to urge in the way of ob- 


jection. 

Your account of the prosperous state of 
your country agrees with all that I hear 
from other quarters of the United States. 
But, amidst increasing commerce, naviga- 


- tion, manufactures and population, while 


new townsare risingup and new states are 
crowding forward, I hope you will not 
forget to build ships and cast cannons ; 
for, I am well convinced, that to build 


* ships and to cast cannons are the best, if 
not the only, security that you can have for 


lasting peace. Therefore, again I say, 
build ships and cast cannons ! 
I am, Sir, 
Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Wm. Cospert. . 


~ P.S.—Since the above was written, 
there has been tendered to the publisher 
of the Register a parcel of American 
News-papers, from whom I know not. 
They were brought by the post-man from 
the post-office in London, marked with 
the Gravesend Post-Mark, sealed safely 
up with the Post Office seal, and charged 
with postage to the amount of Five 
Pounds, three Shillings, and ten Pence ; 
or about Twenty One Dollars. They 
were not received, of course. * You will 
see, in the pages of the four or five last 
Numbers of the Register, the history of 
several other parcels of American news- 
papers, which have been presented and re- 
fused in like manner. I do not know who 
has the goodness to send me this last par- 
cel; but whoever it is my best thanks are 
due for the endeavour to oblige me. ‘This 
evil will not now be of long duration. [I 
aud my readers are, by these impedi- 
ments, deprived of a great deal of useful 
information ; but we should have lived in 
England for the last quarter of a century 
to very little purpose not to have learnt to 
submit with becoming resignation and hu- 
mility to such trifling crosses in life. 


_ 





TO THE 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXcHEQUER. 


LETTER XI. 
oaching Session.—Consolations 
of John Butl.—The Chancellor’s own 
Pamphlet.—Hiis calculations baffled.— 
Divers Projects on foot. 


Sin,—The present is a time of the mast 
anxious public expectation that I ever 


JANUARY 20, 1816.—To the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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witnessed. The people used to look toh 

ward to the meeting of parliament, if ~ >t 
with a sort of indifference, at least with a 
dread that some new tax, or some addition 
to an old tax, would take place. ‘They are 
now all on tiptoe for some grand measure 
that is to give them relief. Some are for 
one measure, some for another: some ex- 
pect that you will make corn dear again; 
these are the farmers and landlords: 
others, that you will still keep corn cheap, 
and cause the farmers and laudlords to 
lay out a great deal of money ; these are 
the shop-keepers : others that you will 
keep corn cheap, take off the Income Tax, 
and yet make the whole of the taxes 
amount to more than they now amount 
to; these are the fund-holders: others, 
that you will be monstrously puzzled, and 
will not know what to do; these are the 
Jacobins, amongst whom I have long had 
the honour to be numbered. 

The consolations of John Bull have 
been great. He has seen with delight 
the works of the Most Christian King, 
and the situation of the French people. 
He has scen the Pope, Ferdinand and the 
good old order of things restored, in Ital 
and Spain. He has witnessed the heart- 
cheering scenes at Madrid and in divers 
parts of France. But, the consolation, 
the grand consolation, which his liberal 


jand philanthropic heart derived from the 


“¢ bankrupt state of the American Govern- 
‘¢ ment,” couveyed to him by his faithful 
and beloved servants, the Times and 
Covunier, has, unfortunately been wres- 
ted from him by the Message of Mr. Ma- 
p1son, who “is YET President,” as the 
Times once exclaimed,’ and by the full, 
clear, and fair report of Mr. Danas. 
From these documents we learn, that the 
whole amount of the American Debt is 
only 120 millicns of dollars, or about 30 
millions sterling; that the interest of this 
debt, aud a fund for its speedy liquidation 
and all the expences of government, can 
be provided for, and that, at the same 
time, a reduction of two thirds, of all the 
internal taxes is, by the government itself, 
proposed to take place immediately. J 
told youin a late letter, without having 


received any intelligence from America, 
that honest aod philanthropic John would 
be speedily deprived of this source of con- 
solation: and, you see, Sir, that I was 
right.’ He must, therefore, turn his eyes 





‘to France and Spain again ; anid draw 
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what comfort he « 
Recgicides and the Liberales, the survivors 
of whom he will, | dare say, soon have to 


pursue with his execrations across the At- | 


Jantic. ™ 

But. in the meanwhile, his own aflairs 
lle has found that 
peace, though coming in such en enchant- 
ing shape, though the olive came entw ined 
with the laurel, has not brought the usual 
advantages of peace. He seems wonder- 
stricken at this. And, I dare say that 
vou are as much wonder-stricken as he. 
In one of my letters to you, I expressed 
an intention to hunt out, if I was able, 
a copy of the pamphlet , which you wrote, 
many vears ago, in defence of the funding 
and taxing system. A Correspondent has 
sent me some extracts from it, which I 
shall subjoin to this Letter. They will 
now if not to convince you of 
your sadly shallow view of things, to show 
the public that your view was extremely 
superficial. 

From these extracts it appears, that you 
thought (for I believe you to have been 
sincere) that the permanent taxes would 
increase in amount, whenever peace should 
come; that, because, in former wars, thev 
had fallen off. and, in the late war, had 
not fallen off, that the late war was a most 
lucky war in that respect; and that, ata 
peace, the produce of all the old taxes 
would, as a matter of course, increase to 
a greatextent. You forget, or you could 
not comprehend, the power of the paper- 
money, which grew into a part of the 
system, during the late war, and which 
was wanting to former wars to make the 
cases parallel. You could not, apparent- 
ly, understand that the paper-money of 
the war would never do for times of peace; 
that the quantity of this money must be 
diminished in peace, or that we should 
stand with a Bank never to pay in sp@cie, 
and with an exchange against us all over 
the world. Your mind did not (giving 
you full credit for sincerity) dive so dex p 
as this, or you must have perceived, that 
the necessary diminution of the quantity 
of paper-money in peace would produce a 
diminution in the amount of the taxes, and 
that this diminution would lead, finally, to 
the want of means to pay those 63 millions 
a year, which formed the total of your 
lately-estimated peace expenditure. How- 
ever, Sir, here are the extracts from your 
pamphlet inserted. My opinion upon the 


press hard upon him. 


serve, 
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‘an from the fate of the | same subjects have all along differed from 


yours. You receive, and have long re- 
ceived, several thousands a year out of the 
taxes for the use of your abilities, and I 
verily believe that you most arnestly en- 
deavour to render services worth what you 
receive. I receive nothing out of the taxes. 
We shall now, in less than two years, and, 
perhaps, in less than fico months, be able 
to decide the question, who understands 
this subject best, you or 1; for, you will 
please to observe, that I will atlow of no 
living competitor: nor of any cead one 
except Paine, to whom I willingly yield 
the precedence. ‘There is no writer, in 
England at least, that has agreed with me. 
More than two hundred have written to 
show my opinions to be false. If Iam 
proved to be wrong, { shall be without 
company; and, if Lam proved to be right, 
L will certainly admit of no companions 
amongst the writers in England. 

While this question is yet undecided by 
events, it is necessary to notice the divers 
projects that are on foot. One projector 
is for causing corn to be distilled. in order 
to raise the price of it, and to enable the 
farmer to pay his rent and taxes; but this 
projector has overlooked the means of 
providing moncy for people to buy the spi- 
rits with, and seems not to be aware of 
the fact, that, out of the séxr great distille- 
ries, in and near London, fio have already 
stopped working; whether from moral 
considerations, er from a want of a suffi- 
cient market, I must leave the projector to 
determine. 

Another project is, to give a bounty on 
the exportation of corn. ‘This would cer- 
tainly raise the price of it: and the only 
objection to this scheme is, that, while the 
farmer would be able to pay mere taxes 
equal to the amount of the bounty, the 
government must first give him that same 
amount out of taxes previously collected, 
which would, assuredly, not go on very 
fast in filling the Exchequer and in pro- 
viding fer the payment of the Fund- 
holders. 

A third project is to do something 
about the Tithes. Precisely zzhat this 
class of projectors have in their heads, it 
has, hitherto, been impossible for me to 
make out. The following passage from 
the Courter may throw some light upon 
their views: ‘* A very general expectation 
** exists, that something will be done during 
** the ensuing Sittings of Parliament with 
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respect to TITIES; and petitions on | any rate. 


1816.— T° the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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What he has now said is so 


** the subject, we perceive, are already pre- | | much sheer noyge nse; but it shows, that 


“naring. What the measure in contem- 
** plation is, we have not heard ; but, pro- 


‘ bably, it will be a composition such as | 
‘Sis usually introduced into Bills ef In- | 
entertain an idea, that the prope ry of ‘the 


. 


closure. These Bills commonly assign 


“tothe Clergy a certain rent, equal to | ¢ 
tainly a very great resource, not less, per- 


“one aah, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, of the rent actually paid to the 
** landlord, or of the value of the rent 
** equitably estimated, if the land is not 
‘Jet at a rack rent. dn this way the 
** funds of the Clergy will arise from @ 
‘** positive frechold rent, as secure as the 


* landlords, and the tenant will bring it | 
‘*iato calculation as part of his rent in | 
ile will be able thus to | 
and pushing on the late glorious wars is 


as taking a farm. 
** know precisely what he is to pay fora 
** tithe-free farm. 
“of creat advantage to the public, by 
encouraging the cultivation of poor 
‘ grounds, from which the corn-tithe at 
** present often takes all the profit. Some 
‘‘ineasnres should also be adopted, to 
“compel tie entire redemption of the 
“‘land-tax. If a progressive increase 
* were laid upon the unredeemed tax, 
“this would compel its redemption. 
** Many persons from very unpatriotic 
** motives refuse to buy up this tax, and 
“such persons should not be spared. * 
—But, then, Sir, as to this last head, Mr. 
Courter will, | suppose, furnish the land- 
owners with money wherewith to buy up 
the said lanid- tax: for, without some such 
friend, it is impossible that they should 
do it.—As to the Jithes, this projector 

means evidently to take them, or a part 


. 


of them, from the Parson and to transfer | 


that part to the landlord; for, you will 
observe, Sir, that he proposes to leave the 
former a tenth, at most, of.the rent, in 
lieu of a tenth of the produce.—Well, and 
what would this do? In whatever degree 
he enabled the landiord, or the farmer, or 
both, to pay taxes, he would disable the 
Parson to pay taxes.—lIf, indeed, he had 
proposed to seize, at once, on all th e pro- 
perty of the church, tythes, lands, manors, 

houses, coru-rents, and the whole, to ap- 
ply the proceeds to the payment of the in- 
terest of the Debt and the support of the 
Army, the Judges, the Royal Family, &c. 
and to leave the Bishops and Clergy to be 
maintained by the voluntary contribution 
of those who might wish to have their ser- 
wices, I should have uaderstood him, at 





This measure will be | 











| there are afloafsome ugly notions about the 
property of the churc h. Men do not ap- 
pear to see clearly into each others views 
upon the subject; but they do certainly 
hurch is a sort of resource. It is cer- 
haps, than eight or nine millions @ year, 
if the parliamentary estimates of the rent- 
roll of the kingdom be correct ; but, then, 
it is to be come at by the government and 
the fund-holders only in the way that | 
have pointed out ; and, though I feel very 
little anxiety about the matter, I. can 
hardly imagine, that, when the great and 
incessant zeal of the C lergy for beginning 


taken into view, the government will lay 
its hands on their lands and livings, or, in 
the phrase of old King Harry, ** to be- 
‘‘take itself to their temporalities.”+— 
However, Sir, as this is a question which 
appears to me to lie entirely between the 
Clergy, who defended the wars, aud the 
fund-holders, who lent their money to 
carry them on, it is one upon hich I shall 
not presume to offer an opinion, just ob- 
serving, as a farmer, that 1 would as soon 
pay the amount of my tythes to the one 
as to the other. ° 
A fourth projector would proceed by 


‘subtraction instead of addition. Our 


aritimetic is all coming into use. fle 
would lower the interest of the Debt; or, 
in other words, apply the sponge to a part 
of the score. ‘This project has many ad- 
vecates, and seems to be gaining prose- 
lytes daily. Itis, I fancy, the apparent 
simplicity of this project and the seeming 
ease of execution, to which it owes the 
greater part of the approbation, with 
which it is every where received. Cer- 
tainly nothing can be more simple or 
more easy of execution than the paying 
of poundage upon ones debts. But, then, 
there comes to be settled what proportion 
this poundage shall bear to the debt, and 
what security we are to give that the 
poundage of next year shall not exceed 
the poundage of this year. ‘There comes 
to be settled, the divers rates of poundage 
according to the various times of lending, 
and the difference in the value of the 
money lent to the government; for, it 
would be a crying act of injustice to con- 
found those who lent in gold with those 
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who lent in paper-money not convertible 
into gold. There comes to be settled 
what is to be done with the Debts of the 
East India Company, ,which, exceed, by 
one third, the Debts of the whole of the 
American Republic. ‘There comes to be 
settled, what is to be the poundage on 
private debts and mortgages, and rack 
rents and ground-reuts, and leaseholds 
and annuities, and rent-charges and mar- 
riage settlements, and shares of partner- 
ships, and a hundred other things which 
I cannot think of, and which if I could 
think of them, it would be quite useless 
to enumerate. In short, Sir, that head 
must be much more solid and steady than 
mine, which does not swim at the expanse 
developed by the bare mention of this 
very ™ simple and easy” project of lower- 
ing the interest of the national Debt. 


Nevertheless, Sir, I am seriously im- 
pressed with the opinion, that, in some 
shape or other, to this project we shall 
come. I really have no pleasure in the 
persuasion, that this will and must be the 
case; for, though my memory is pretty 
good, and though a!! prophets like to see 
their prophecies verified, I see, tarn which 
way I will, so much calamity threatening 
all classes of people, that [ cannot, though 
I should have a clear right to do it, fold 
up my arms and laugh at the raging of the 
storm. I give you, Sir, full credit for the 
best possible intentions. Your course has 
never been marked with that insolence 
towards the people, which has justly ex- 
cited in their breasts a hatred of some 
other men. And, though good intentions 
alone are insufficient for the task which 
you have now to perform, yet 1 am very 
far from supposing, that any good could 
possibly arise froma change of the Minis- 
try; and, indeed, .[ am, on the contrary, 
convinced, that, if any thing could make 
our situation worse thaftit appears likely 
to become, and make our case perfectly 
hopeless, it would be such a change as the 
factious Whig writers are now endeavour- 
ing to accomplish through the opening 
that may be made by our pecuniary dis- 
tress. 


Tam, Sir, — 
Your most humble, and 
most obedient servant, 


Wu. Conperrr. 
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Quotations from “ An Enquiry into the 
State of the Finances of Great Britain 
in answer to Mr. Monaan’s Facts, by 
Nicuoias VANsiTTART, Esa.” 1796. 


‘¢ About two years ago I had occasion, 
in answer to the gloomy predictions of 
Jasper Wilson, to take a cursory view of 
the resources of the nation, and to examine 
the general state of its Commerce and 
Finances. I then endeavoured to shew 
‘on how vain a foundation the fears of the 
desponding rested ;’ aud the events of the 
momentous an@ important period which 
has since elapsed,” (meaning, I suppose, 
the stoppage of cash paymen‘s at the 
Bank) ** had, in my opinion, so proved 
the correctness of my statements and the 
justice of. my conclusions, that I little ex- 
pected to have been again called upon to 
defend them. A work, however, has 
lately appeared, not in the form of a News- 
paper Essay, or an anonymous pamphlet, 
but of a grave discussion, the avowed pro- 
duction of a Gentlemen of acknowledged 
talent, and who may even rank very high 
among statesmen, if his own definition of 
the sciences of Government and Finances 
be just—that the one requires only a little 
Common Sense, and the other only alittle 
common Arithmetic. In that work, sup- 
ported by the authority of Mr. Morgan's 
name, and impressed on the public atten- 
tion by the solemnity cf its title 5 
Addressed, &c.’ the same strain eS 
of lamentation and despondence which 
distinguished Jasper Wilson's florid decla- 
mations. Facts are always valuable, but 
1 believe the real facts to be widely diffe- 
rent from Mr. Morgan’s statement ; and I 
should lament on much better grounds 
than any concern for my reputation as an 
Author, if such facts were true, as the in- 
evitable bankruptcy and approaching ruin 
of my country.” 


Page 26.—* Mr. Morgan is so terrified 
at the dreadful phantom,” (speaking of 
the National Debt) “ he has conjured up 
that he sinks into the lowest despondency ; 
and, a reckoning up the wars and ru- 
mours of wars which this country has pro- 
duced already, dooms us to waithye, neh 
ruptcy, and ruin in times to come.” 

Page 30.—* The Naticnal Debt is in- 
deed in one point of view a charge upon 
the general mass of national property 
which is defrayed by deducting a certain 
portion of every man’s income, by means 
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of taxation. In another, it constitutes the 
‘property and furnishes the income of a 
| great and respectable class.of the inhabi- 
' tants of the country. In a third it is a de- 
' posit for capital not otherwise employed.” 
' The extinction of the debt is not, 
| however, by any means the only purpose 
which the redeeming fund is found to 
' answer: it regulates in a considerable de- 
' gree the ordinary rate of interest, and the 


" general state of credit, as well private as 
| public ; by producing a regular and steady 


_ supply of money in the market, it prevents 
' greatand sudden fluctuations, and coun- 
' teracts fraudulent combinations to influ- 
' ence the price of stock.” 
_ Page 61.—** So rapid has been the pro 
gress of National Improvement in the pre- 
sent times, and so solid is the foundation 
of General Credit, that they de not appear 
to have suffered any material detriment 
from the war, notwithstanding the increas- 
_ ing pressure of the public burdens, and the 
' extraordinary magnitude of the projects 
_ which had lately been undertaken. It is 
_ needless to prove, that during the conti- 
' nuance of the late peace, such plans had 
been adopted of agricultural improvement, 
of roads, and bridges, and canals; of ex- 
tending buildings in almost all our provin- 
cial cities, and of additions to London, 
_ alone equal to many cities, as far exceeded 
the utmost limits of imagination in times 
| past. * But the execution of these projects 
_ has suffered so little interruption from the 
_ exigencies of the times, that many others 
' of not less hardy conception have been un- 
_ dertaken during the war itself.” 

Page 74.—‘* From all these circum- 
stances, I cannot avoid drawing the con- 
clusion, that amidst all the alarms and dif- 
ficulties of so terrible a warfare, the pros- 
perity of the country has not matcrially 
suffered ; however, we may regret the ne- 
cessity which forced us unavoidably into 
the contest, and now compels us to the con- 
_ tinuance of it. But surely it will ever be 
remembered among the most signal bless- 
ings which have attended this favoured 
Isle, that in a time like the present, we 
ure able to look for Peace with confidence, 
or for War without alarm. History will 
record the events of the struggle in which 
Great Britain has repelled the gigantic ef- 
forts of the Modern Vandals, armed with 
all the arts of destruction, and inflamed 
with the spirit of universal desolation; and 
future Statesmen will investigate the causes 
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which enabled her, wetheut exhausting her 
ordinary resources,to withstand an enemy, 
who, casting away every idea of self pre- 
servation, cousumed his own vitals in his 
efforts to annoy the foe.” 


Page 63.—“ Another criterion not less 
important may be derived from the pro- 
duce of the internal taxes, which, falling 
on almost every article of consumption, 
excepting those of immediate and absolute 
necessity, furnishes a pretty certain indi- 
cation of the comforts or necessities of the 
people. Accordingly it has always been 
found, that when the bordens of the state 
bore heavily on the nation, the income of 
these taxes gradually declined, and that 
effect has been considered as so constant 
during War, as scarcely to afford any ap- 
prehension, because it was supposed é 
would recover after the return of peace. 
But if during the present War their pro- 
duce has scarcely diminished, notwith- 
standing the great additions made to them, 
it affords a most extraordinary proof, that 
the general mass of National Property has 
increased to a degree not only capable of 
bearing its former burdens, but of suppért- 
ing so great an additional weight, without 
injuring the happiness of the people.” 





Mitton, Smaxespear, and Porarors. 


It is quite surprizing what heaps of 
abuse have been thrown on me out of the 
Gutters of Ireland and England ([ meau 
the provincial papers) for my observations 
upon these subjects. I care very little 
about Milton or Shakespear; but, I should 
reaily like to see something like an ammswer 
to my observations on their writings. At 
any rate, why abuse me for my notions? 
If there be persons who are delighted with 
the idea of an angel being split down the 
middle, and of the two halves coming 
(slap!) together again, intestines and al}, 
they may, surely, let me pass without abuse 
for not having so refined a taste. If there 
be persons, who are charmed with the 
puns and smut and rant and hobgoblins of 
our other “ Divine Bard,” surely I may 
be allowed to express my dislike of these 
without being abused.—As to potatoes, 
the use of them, as a substitute for the 
flour of wheat, is a subject of importance. 
I have not written a mere phillipic against 
this use. I have stated facts, and have 
used arguments. These admit of an 
answer ; they admit of being shown to be 
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erroneous, if they be erroneous ; and, 
those who, instead of facts and arguments, 
make use of abuse, may be assured, that 
they will be looked upon as doing all they | 


: : a AE 
are able to do in support of my opinions. | : 


To show these abusive persons, that’ all | 
the world are not of their way of thinking, 
lL insert the following Letter. 

Mu. Connest,-—There was a time, 
when it y believed by the 
mass of the people of this country, and 
they would burn you alive if you disbe- 
lieved, that a popish talisman transubstan- 
tiates, by a word, a painted wafer into 
the flesh and blood of Jesus Christ.— | 
Cruel and ridiculous as this belief was, | 
it is not more absurd than the belief that 
a person at Royston can foretel by 
hieroglyphics, and other outlandish terms, | 
the state of the weather and public events, 
many months before they take place *. | 
The fact is, there is rothing too absurd | 
for man not to believe, nor too cruel for | 
him not to act in defence of his belief.— | 
Yet we gravely tell one another, we are 
an ‘* enlightened people,” and that our | 
country is ** the envy and admiration of | 
“the world.’ You need not wonder, | 
therefore, that Potatoes are considered | 
to bea gut a substitute for bread, and that 


was seriously 





peopie continue to eat them by way of @ 


saving. —But, as this important subject | 
should not be slightly passed over, and | 
as experiments made in different places, 

though tending to the same results, may 
be interesting, 1 request you to insert as | 


| 
; 


follows.—I sent, this week, a little girl | 
into the market to purchase a gallon of | 
potatoes, and as she picked them, she 
paid 5d.; their weight was, in that state, 
Slbs. 130z. or Tilbs. 1Qoz. per bushel. 
{ then washed and pared them, which 
reduced their weight to 6/hs. Lloz. being 
about one quarter loss. They were then 
fit for the pot ; but I grated them into an 
hair sieve, and poured repeatedly water 
through them; after standing 12 hours, 
I poured the water away, and found at 
top an ounce of brown earthy matter, 
which I took off. I then dried the rest 
in a moderately heated stove. When dry. 
it weighed exactly one pound.—This. | 
suppose, is nutritive, and, if equal to fine 
flour is above as dear again. Fine flour 
is here 45s. per sack of 280/bs. Say 2d. 





* Tam informed there are about half a million 
of Moore's Almanacks sold ina year. 
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** Corn Bill.” 
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| per pound ; 280/s. of potatoc flour costs 
} 


£5 16s. 8d.; but flour, such as most 
families use who bake their own bread, 
may be bought for 11d. per gallon, or 
£1 16s. Sd. per sack: so much, there- 
fore, for economy * Now, those who 
may be inclined to dispute this, had bet- 
ter first try the experiment themselves, 
then they will be much better informed, 
as to the other particulars, such as clean- 
liness! pleasantness! and health !? 
I am, Xe. W. GoopMAN. 


Warwick, January 12. 





Mr. Cossertr.—You have copied into 
your Register of the 6th inst. a very un- 
fair statement of what L said at the Bath 
Agricultural Society, upon the subject of 
Mr. Spooner’s motion; and. in conse- 


‘quence, you have very freely set me down 
' with the knight who is said to have pro- 


posed the growth ef hemp, as a remedy 
for the present distress of the country.—- 
What I said, was, in substance, and al- 
most verbatim, as follows, that, *“* I would 
‘‘ agree to no partial remedy: that, upon 
ordinary occasions, | would always be 
‘+ disposed, in petitioning the legislature, 
‘*to avoid being too particular; but now, 


« 
-~ 


‘+ such were the necessities of the country, 
that we ought, specifically, to state, what 
we thought required for general safety. 
That, in my cpinion all taxes on indus- 
try should be withdrawn; that, to ren- 
‘* der this new system practicable, all sine- 
‘¢cures should be given up, the utmost 
economy be observed in national expen- 
‘* diture, and that entails should be abo- 
‘lished, That, to enable the country to 
‘¢ get above its most immediate difficulties, 
** arising froma delusive system of finance, 
* that the Bank should again be liberal, 
‘and paper money be held gocd for at 
‘‘ least two or three years. That so far 
‘** from agreeing with Mr. Spooner’s pro- 
** posal for withdrawing the Farmer’s In- 
** come Tax, I was clearly of opinion that 
‘if the Corn Bill remained as now, that 
“tax should be continued; for although 
** when first imposed, it was the most un- 
*‘ principled of all taxes, it had now be- 
**come quite equitable: it was in facta 
** land tax, and nothing more than a pro- 
‘per balance against the advantages af- 
“ forded the landed interest by the late 
These opinions taken to- 
gether, you will allow have a very dif- 
ferent aspeet from the bare assertion, re- 
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Ming aside quibble as to what 
meant by faxes on industry, to coutrovert 


Pfoud them. 
Pintrusion to argue the question ; ; and, 

Pquesting that you will give this a place | in 
your Register, merely as a matter of jus- 
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Bported in your paper, that all taxes should 
be taken off zx 


hich bore upon industry 1% 
vy way.—lf you shall think proper, set- 
could be 


y opinions, | shall not be afraid to de- 
In the mean time, it am gts “a 


lam, &c. 
Ropertr Gourtay. 
Deptford Farm, Wilts. 11 


N.B. Linsert the above, because I would 


th Jan. 1816. 


“not leave Mr. Gourtay any reason to) 
“complain of me, though | cannot subscribe 
/ to any one of his opinions. 


Wa. C. 


To tue Eprror or tie Poutricar 
RecisTer. 
Mr. Cosperr.—The underwritten let- 
ter was Jately picked up on the beach near 


» this place by a sailor, one morning after a 
» severe gale: should it meet with your ap- 
| probation, will thank you to give it publi- 
_ city through the medium of your widely 


l am, your's, \c. 
Honestvs. 


circulated paper. 


Dee. 15, 1815. 


Sir,—As a spirit of the other world, |! 
ought to apologize for the freedom I take 
in thus addressing my communications to 


| you; but, from the number of new faces 


that I daily see, and who were your inti- 
mate acquaintance when living, it occurred 


to me you would like to know what is | 
going forward here ; but, first, L will briefly 
state to you my avacailed when L inha- | 
bited the planet you now reside on.— You | 


must know, sir, | was, some hundred years 
back, a little country farmer, living not 
far from the estate of a rich Commoner ; I 


managed by my own industry to bring up | 


my wife and family tolerably well, to be 
sure, I did not send them to a boarding- 
school, for, fortunately, in my time we 


had none, it being thought a rare thing | 
then for a farmer's son to read, and as to | 
his daughter’s playing en the guitar or 


spinnet, the idea would have been laughed 
at; however, with the assistance of the 
clerk of our parish, | made my sons pretty 
good scholars and honest men, while my 
girls were reckoned the best dairy maids 
and housewives in the county. I lived to see 
my sons well settled, each renting a small 
farm, sufficient to supply them with every 





_ interesting, | will relate to you. 








necessary (luxuries they knew not), and a 
trifle to spare for the necessitous. In the 
midst of my worldly happiness, old age 
warned me that my end was approae hing ; 
while sitting in my elbow-chair, smoking 
a homely pipe, and drinking a Jug of my 
ale (for we then knew not the use of wine 
but as a medicine), my old wife Margery 
and my daughters sitting around me doing 
the necessary repairs to the family linen, 
my spirit was suddenly called away to the 
regions I now inhabit. Old Charon, on 
my arrival at the ferry, was induced (from 
the general good c haracter | bore when on 
earth) to appoint me heimsman of the boat. 
From the high situation L hold here, l have 
learnt what befel my unhappy family, the 
particulars of which as.they may De rather 
Andrew 
and David (my two sons) enjoyed their 
small farms but a short time, as they were 
purchased by a great man in the neigh- 
bourhood, and with the addition of an- 
other or two, were all (as we farmers term 
it) laid into one. ‘This practice increased 
to a great extent, and was the ruin of 
many whose property would not allow 
them to take “a large farm.” My two 
boys, however, being left in afiluent cir- 
cumstance Ss, were pite hed upon by the 
Squire as men to be trusted, and, what 
was much better, as men whose capita! 
would tend to improve his estate. ‘They 
readily accepted the offer of a farm each, 
and their landlord was pleased to shew 
them particular marks of attention, which 
were productive of no good consequences, 
as you shall hear. It was a practice with 
the Squire to invite them, at least once a 
month (with other of his tenants) to dine 
with him; the grandeur of the mansion, 
the magnificence of the apartments, the 


| style in which they were served, had a bad 


effect on Andrew and David, for, as their 
visits at the Squire’s incre ased, their own 
homely fare became less palatable to them, 
and they could not relish their joint of 
meat on a Sunday without a glass or two 
of wine to wash it down. At market, too, 
they could not ride up and spend their 
market penny, as I and my neighbours 
used to do ; but, as they had perchance 
dined with the Squire once that week, 
they would not lower their dignity 80 
much as to take a glass of grog or 
ale; No! nothing less than a bottle of 
wine and a private room would content 
them. It happened about this time, that 
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a young ladies’ boarding school was esta- 
blished in the neighbouring town, which 
their landlord much recommended, it be- 
ing kept by a cast-off mistress of an old 
friend of his: to this precious seminary 
were my grand-danghters consigned. My 
grandsons were sent to-an academy for 
the education of young gentlemen, kept 
by a broken supervisor of excise, who was 
discharged from that office for smuggling. 
Luxery vow began to gain ground—an 
agricultoral society was established ; the 
tenants had now more frequent invitations 
to the table of the Squire, from whom he 
gathered sufficient materials to enable him 
to make a decent speech at the quarterly 
meeting : particular attention was paid by 
the Society to “ breeding in all its 
“ branches ;” and, indeed, so much was 
this branch of agricultural pursuits at- 
tended to, that 1 am credibly informed, 
one af the members has no less than five- 
and-twenty illegitimate children. 1 need 
not tell you what a state their morals 
must be in. My grand-children, now re- 
turned from boarding-school, the girls, 
with al! the airs of French opera dancers, 
the fine breed of dairy maids became ex- 
tinct ; veither of them knew a bull from a 
cow, a d would faint at the sight of a 
milk-pail. The boys on their return were 
presented to the Squire ; they had, by the 
assistance of a run-a-way Swiss, learned 
to jabber a little French, which they fre- 
quently heard introduced into conversa- 
tion by the Squire's polite guests ; they 
ridicaled their father’s old bone-setting 
cart as they termed it, alleging, it was now 
become vulgar to ride in any thing less 
than a tandem or curricle, as the great 
gentlemen did who came down to the 
Squire's: accordingly, a new chaise was 
prepared to serve as either, which my poor 
son was constrained to drive to market 
every week, and upon all genteel visits ; 
while two high bred nags were kept for 
my grand-sons, who haying a great taste 
for horses, attended a neighbouring pack 
of hounds, and became im time professed 
horse-dealers, by which employment it is 
caleulated they did not lose more than 
three hundred a year. Assemblies and 
balis, which were only known in my time 
to a few of the great and ancient families 
of the County, now became the fayourite 
amusements of the farmers’ sons and 
daughters; cards were introduced, and 
Dick Muckfork lost his twenty guineas, 





and paid them as cheerfully to Harry 
Dungcart, as my Lord Spadille would to 
Sir George Cassino. Port now became 
too vulgar. Sherry, Madeira, and a long 
list of luxurious wines were added to their 
feasts, which they gave alternately at each 
othe+s’ houses. Their old mansions would 
not do; new ones were built,for which they 
paid extravagant rents; these houses con- 
sisted of a dining, drawing, tea room, Xc. 
&c. with a butler’s pantry, and a study 
for the master. How ridiculous! how 
truly laughable, instead of being on foot 
by break of day attending to the stock, 
here we find the master of the farm break- 
fasting at eleven o’clock in his study, read- 
ing a novel, in order to get a sufficient 
stock of nonsense to vend at the next ball 
or card party. However, I understand 
from a very intelligent Spirit that I ferryed 
over the Styx the other day, this career 
has received a sudden check : the commo- 
dity they dealt in declined very much in 
price. All is havoc and confusion: the 
good old building which I have often 
looked at with pleasure while purchasing 
my stock on a Saturday, is, I am told, al- 
most crammed to suffocation with credu- 
lous and unthinking tenants: curricles, 
tandems, gigs, dog-carts, shooting ponies, 
all, all! are borne down by the sweeping 
torrent of insolvency, and my poor grand- 
sons who began their education at a gen- 
tee! academy, are likely to have the mor- 
tifying consolation of finishing it in a col- 
lege. But I must now conclude this, as I 
see a great crowd hastening to the ferry : 
should I by means of them learn the fate of 
my two daughters, I will send you an ac- 
count ; for the present I must remain (as 
much as in my power) your well wisher— 
the Spirit of 
A Farmer 1n Oxp Times. 
From the Shades below. 





AmeERICAN CoaRSENESs. 


I cannot refrain from inserting here 
the report of a trial, which I find in an 
American news-paper, (The National 
Advocate) as a proof of the horror in 
which crimes are held in that country, 
and as a specimen of the manner in which 
are published the accounts of such dis- 
graceful transactions. The Edinburgh 
and Quarterly Reviews talk of the coarse-" 
ness of the American Press. That press 
has certainly dealt villany some pretty 
hard blows. It has made known some 
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ery disagreeable truths concerning the 
iondact of those, whom these Reviewers 
fished to screen. ‘This is the coarseness, 

which these gentleman so bitterly com- 
Jain. But, until they can produce us, 


om some English news-paper, an article 
if the nature of that which I here insert, 
Written with as much ability and as much 
@elicacy, medesty should keep them si- 
Ment, at least, upon the subject. 


-— 4 Trial of Robert L. Taylor. 


' In our paper of yesterday, we were 
Motally silent on the subject of this ‘frial, 
which, in consequence of an indictment 
pund against Robert L. Taylor by the 
Grand Jury at August term, took place 
fon Tuesday Jast before the Hustings 
Court, and a Special Jury of this city. 
dt is not easy to define the cause of our 
ilence. [It originated in the peculiar 
pature of the case. There was in that 
case something over which humanity and 
modesty wisked to throw an impenetrable 
veil — while Justice, stern and unmoved, 
‘rent, with one hand, the chaste and mys- 


_terious curtain, and with the other, smote 


‘the humbled and wretched offender. 

A report of the trial, however, having 
appeared from another quarter, our scru- 
ples are, in some degree, removed ; and 
we feel at liberty to approach it with a 
blush—with commingled emotions of sur- 
| prise, indignation, and pity—and, espe- 
cially, with deepest sympathy for the 
‘young, artless, innocent object of the 
guilty assault, and for the amiable and 
infant son of the author of that assault. 

How strange a compound is man! and 
‘in this compound, what heterogeneous 
mixture of pure metal and base alloy! 
The man thus indicted—1 for an assault 
_ with an intert to commit a rape—2 for a 
_mere assault, was not one of those 
| wretched, despicable, brutalized beings, 
whose soul was never irradiated and 
warmed by a single genial ray of refined 
knowledge—whose feelings never waked 
but to dark designs and atrocious deeds. 
—No! Genius and Science had marked 
him for their own—The muses had gifted 
him with poctical powers which have 
often been admired—and what is more, 
Religion had enrolled him under her holy 
standard ! With the eloquence of a Chry- 
sostom, he had of ten inculcated from the 
pulpit, the precepts of christian morality 
—No wonder, then, that with so many 
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claims to private and public confidence, 
he should engage the esteem, conciliate 
the friendship, and command the respect 
of so many enlightened and virtuous per- 
sons! The good, the honourable, are not 
prone to suspicion—and, indeed, who 
could have suspected one, who, with so 
many other fncentives to virtue, possessed 
in his accomplished wife, an uncommon 
share of that bliss which female loveliness - 
bestows? Contrary to all moral proba. 
bilities, contrary to the usual results of 
human affairs, and to the usual phrases of 
the human character, genius, science, re- 
ligion, self respect, social considerations, 
sympathy for innocence, affection for a 
wife in the most interesting of situations, 
at once deserted him. No-hallucination 
ever was so deplorable. As weil might 
the rash offender have ascended the lofty 
pinnacle of our capitol and precipita. 
himself headlong from its summit, with a 
hope of escaping unhurt from the tre- 
mendous fall.—There obviously was, in 
the unaccountable attempt, a considera. 
ble share of insanity, produced by intem- 
perate habits, and by the wild, lawless 
wanderings of a disordered imagination. 

To be specific— Robert L. Tayler, 
indicted on the two counts above menti- 
oned, was, on Tuesday last, put upon bis 
trial. No counsel appeared in his behalf. 
The case was opened in a calm and digni- 
fied manner, by the State’s Attorney, Mr. 
Wm. Marshall. The Prisoner then spoke. 
The object of his address, in which inge- 
nuity and eloquence, worthy of a better 
cause conspicuonsly shone, was to remove 
the clouds of prejudice in which he stood 
invelyed—We ought to have remarked 
that most of the persons summoned as 
jurymen upon this case, declared a pre- 
conceived opinion of guilt in the Prisoner 
—and that he declined challenging any 
of those persons. 

Miss , the only witness, was called 
upon to reveal the dark mystery of almost 
iuconceivable iniquity. Her tender age 
(she is scarcely 12 years old }—te modes. 
ty natural to her sex and to that age—the 
awful solemnity of the occasion — the 
heart rending recollections and dismal 
imagery which it conjured up—all contri- 
buted to impart some confusion to her 
testimony—the tale of horror was with 
difficulty extorted from a timid, ingenuous, 
blushing, artless girl. It unravelled a 
web of miugled, impure, detestable yarn. 
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It appeared, that wiles, at first, then 
threats and violence, had been used to- 
wards the poor intended victim of un- 
hallowed love—that pollution had been 
escaped only by the struggles of alarmed 
modesty-—and that ¢errorism and hypo- 
crisy of the most heinous nature, were 
superadded to guilt, in order to prevent 
detection. 

Mr. Marshall, uniting with the neces- 
sary severity of a state prosecutor the 
candour and sympathies of a good man, 
proceeded to establish, upon this testi- 
mony, the substance of the indictment. 
This was done in the most satisfactory 
manner. He did not recommend to the 
jury exemplary damages.—They must 
look, not at the criminal, but at his help- 
less, amiable, innocent wife—at a poor 
babe, unconscious of the blushes and mi- 
sery that await him, &c. ‘lhe Jury re- 
tired, and soon after their verdict was 
made known. ** We of the Jury find the 
defendant guilty, and amerce him to one 
cent damages.”’ 

The defendant was then condemned by 
the Bench to imprisonment for one year 
in the common jail. He was spared the 
disgrace of the pillory. The oflence 
amounting only to a misdemeanor under 
the common law, did not fall within the 
penalties of the Penitentiary. 

Thus has terminated a painful affair, of 
which, happily for society, few examples 
have ever eccurred. The sanctity of the 
laws has been polluted ; the sacred trust 
of parental contidence betrayed ; the abi- 
jities and zeal of able and virtuous in- 
structors of females neutralised by the ne- 
cessary re-action of the suspicions and 
doubts incident on such occasions; the 
scoffers at religion, genius, science, and 
relined education, have been furnished 
with additional weapons In a wretched 
cause, 

But here let us pause.—To us the of- 
fender is personally unknown. We speak 
not in anger, but in justice to society — 
and, in one respect, we congratulate both 
our fellow-citizens and R. L. Tayler on 
the result of this ordeal. It has brought 
to light the real extent of the evil—and 
chalked out its true dimensions and shape. 
The exaggerations which had swelled and 
distorted realities, must now vanish. The 
contagious breath of calumny will no 
longer dare to contaminate the purity of 
many an amiable girl—simply because 


she happened to be under the tuition of 
R. L. Taylor. Had other facts of an uon- 
chaste complexion existed, surely the late 
trial would have forced them out. Away, 
then, with false exaggerations, malicious 
surmises, -and baseless, airy fabrics, of 
unjust suspicion! ‘To rob any human 
being of character, upon mere conjecture, 
is detestable ; causelessly to asperse the 
reputation of a young, innocent, spotless 
girl, is diabolical ! 
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A ConvenTION TO REGULATE THE Com- 
MERCE BETWEEN THE TERRITORIES OF THE 
Unirep States AnD THOSE oF HIs Brie 
tannic Masesty. 

The United States of America and his 
Britannic Majesty, being desirous by a 
Convention to regulate the commerce and 
uavigation between their respective coun- 
tries, territories, and people, in such a 
manner as to render the same recipro- 
cally beneficial and satisfactory, have re- 
spectively named Plenipotentiaries, aud 
given them full powers to treat of and 
conclude such convention; that is to say, 
the President of the United States, by 
and with the consent of the Senate thereof, 
hath appointed for their Plenipotentiaries 
John Quincy Adams, Henry Clay, and 
Albert Gallatin, citizens of the United 
States ; and his Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent, acting in the name and on behalf 
of His Majesty, has named for his Pleni- 
potentiaries the Right Hon. Frederick 
John Robinson, Vice-President of the 
Committee of Privy Council for Trade 
and Plantations, Joint Paymaster of his 
Majesty’s Forces, and a Member of the 
Imperial Parliament; Henry Goulburn, 
Esq. a Member of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and Under Secretary of State; and 
William Adams, Esq. Doctor of Civil 
Laws; and the said Plenipotentiaries 
having mutually produced and shewn 
their said full powers, and exchanged 
copies of the same, have agreed on and 
concluded the following Articles, viz.— 

Anr. 1. There shall be between the 
territories of the United States of Ame- 
rica, and all the territories of his Britan- 
nic Majesty in Europe, a reciprocal li- 
berty of commerce. The inhabitants of 
the two countries respectively shall have 
liberty frecly and securely to come with — 





their ships and cargoes to all such placess. 
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ports. and rivers in the territories afore- 
paid to which other foreigners are permit- 
Hed to come, to enter into the same, and 
ito remain and reside in any parts of the 
Bsaid territories respectively ; also to hire 
fand occupy houses and warehouses for 
Mthe purpose of their commerce ; and, ge- 


Pmerally, the merchants and traders of 
Peach nation respectively shall enjoy the 
‘most complete protection and security 


SG 


for their commerce, but subject always to 


Mthe laws and statutes of the two coun- 


Htries respectively. 


© 2. No higher or other duties shall be 


imposed on the importation to the United 
States of any articles, the growth, pro- 
Hduce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in Europe, and no 
higher or other duties shall be imposed on 
the importation into the territories of his 
Britannic Majesty in Kurope of any arti- 
cles, the grow h, produce, or manufacture 
of the United States, than are or shall be 
payable on the like articles, being the 
srowth, produce, or manufacture of any 
‘other foreign countries; nor shall any 
higher or other duties or charges be im- 
pesed in either of the two countries, on 
‘the exportation of. any articles to the 
United States, or to his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s territories in Europe respectively, 
than such as are payable on the exporta- 
‘tion of the like articles to any other 
foreign country ; nor shall any prohibi- 
tion be imposed on the exportation or 
‘importation of any articles, the growth, 


B produce, or manufacture of the United 


States, or of his Britannic Majesty’s ter- 
ritorics in Europe, to or from the said ter- 
-ritories of his Britannic Majesty in Ku- 
rope, to or from the said United states, 
which shail not be equally extended to all 
other nations. 
No higher. or other duties or charges 
shall be imposed in any of the ports of the 
United States on British vessels, than 
those payable in the same ports by vessels 
of the United States, nor in the ports of 
any of his Britannic Majesty’s territories 
in Europe, on the vessels of the United 
States, than shall be payable in the same 
ports on British vessels. The same duties 
shall be paid on the importation into the 
United States of any articles the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of his Britannic 
Majesty’s territories in E 
such importation shall be in vessels of 
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and the same duties shall be paid on the 
importation into the ports of any of his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, 
of any article the growth, produce, or 
manufacture of the United States, wether 
such importation shall be in Brivish ves. 
sels, or in the vessels of the United 
States. 

The same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed on the exportation 
of any articles, the growth, produce, or 
manufactures of his Britannic Majesty's 
territories in Europe to the United States, 
whether such exportation shail be in Bri- 
tish vessels, or vessels of the United States; 
and the same duties shall be paid, and the 
same bounties allowed on th> ition 
of any article the growth, preduce, or 
manufacture of the Uuited sta es o his 
Britannic Majesty’s territories in Europe, 
whether such exportation shall be in’ Bri- 
tish vessels, or in vessels of the United 
States. 

It is further agreed, that in all places 
where drawbacks are or may be allowed 
upon the re-exportation of any goods the 
growth, produce, or manufacture of cither 
country respectively, the amount of the 
said drawbacks shall be the same, whether 
the said goods shall have been originally 
imported ina British or American vesse) : 
but when such re-exportation shall take 
place from the United States in a British 
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vessel, or from territories of his Britannic 


Majesty in Europe in an American vessel}, 
to any other foreign nation, the two Con- 
tracting Parties reserve to themselves re. 
spectively the right of regulating or dimi- 
nishing in such case the amount of the 
said drawback. 

The intercourse between the United 
States and his Britannic Majesty’s posses- 
sions in the West Indies, and on the Con- 
tinent of North America, shall be affected 
by any of the provisions of this article, 
but each party shail remain in the com- 
plete possession of its rights, with respect 
to such an intercourse. 

3. His Britannic Majesty agrees that 
the vessels of the United States of Ame- 
rica shall be admitted, and hospitably re- 
ceived, at the principal settlements of the 
British dominions in the East Indies ; viz. 
Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, and the 
Prince of Wales’s Island ; and that the 
citizens of the said United States may 
freely carry on trade between the said 
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the United States, or in British vessels, Principal settlements aud the said United 
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States in all articles of which the im- 
portation and exportation respectively 
to and from the said territories shall not 
be entirely prohibited; provided only, 
that it shall not be lawful for them, in 
any time of war between the British 
Government and any State or Power 
whatever, to export from the said ter- 
ritories, without the special permission 
of the British Government, any military 
stores or naval stores, or rice. The citi- 
zens of the United States shall pay for 
their vessels, when admitted, no higher or 
other duty or charge, than shall be pay- 
able on the vessels of the most favoured 
European nations, and they shall pay no 
higher or other duties or charges on the 
importation or exportation of the cargoes 
of the said vessels, than shall be payable 
on the same articles when imported or ex. 
ported in the vessels of the most favoured 
European nations. But it is expressly 
agreed, that the vessels of the United 
States shall not carry any articles from 
the said principal settlements to any port 
or place, except to some port or place in 
the United States of America when the 
same shall be unladen. It is also under. 
stood, that the permission granted by this 
article is not to extend to allow the ves- 
sels of the United States to carry on any 
part of the coasting trade of the said Bri- 


-tish territories, but the vessels of the 


United States having, in the first instance, 
proceeded to one of the said principal set. 
tlements of the British dominions in the 
East Indies, and then going with their ori- 
ginal cargoes, or any part thereof, from 
one of the said principal settlements to 
another, shall not be considered as carrying 
on the coasting trade. The vessels of the 
United States may also touch for refresh- 
ments, but not for commerce, in the 
course of their voyage, to or from the 
British territories in India, or te or 
from the dominions of the Emperor of 
China, at the Cape of Good Hope, the | 
Island of St. Helena, or such other places 
as may be im the possession of Great 
Britain, in the African or Indian Seas, it 
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being well understood, that in all that | 


regards these articles, the citizens of the 
United States, shall be subject, in all res. 
pects, to the laws and regulations of the 
British Government from time to time 
established. 

4. It shall be free for each of the two 
Contracting Parties respectively, to ap- 
point Consuls for the protection of trade 
to reside in the dominions and territories 
of the other party ; but before any Con- 


sul shall act as such, he shall, in the usual — 


form, be approved and admitted by the 


Government to which he is sent; and it © 
is hereby declared, that in case of illegal — 
or improper conduct towards the laws or © 


Government of the country to which 


he is sent, such Consul may either be 7 
punished according to law, if the laws will | 


reach the case, or be be sent back, the | 


offended Government assigning to the 
other the reasons for the same. 

It is hereby declared, that either of the 
Contracting Parties may except from the 
residence of Consuls such particular places 
as such party shall judge fit to be so ex. 
cepted. 

5. This Convention, when the same 
shall’ have been duly ratified by the Pro 
sident of the United States, by and with 
the advice and consent of their Senate, 
and by his Britannic Majesty; and the re- 
spective ratifications mutually exchanged, 
shall be binding and obligatory on the 
said United States and his Majesty for 
four years from the date of its signature, 
and the ratifications shall be exchanged in 
six months from this time, or sooner, if 
possible. 


Done at London, this 3d day of July, ta 
the year of our Lord, one thousand 
eight hundred and fifteen. 


(1.8.) Joun Q, Apames, 
(L.S.) H. Cray, 

(L.S.) Apert GALiaTin, 
(L.S.) Frep. J. Rogrnson, 


(L.S.) Henry Gourgurn, 
(L.S.) Wituam Avams. 


(To be continued.) 
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